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THE ASTRO-MYTHOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 



PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



This school as it exists in Germany today began, as was noted in a 
former article, with the publication of Stucken's Astralmythen, I, 
Abraham, 1896, and II, Lot, 1897. The older theory of Goldziher, 
which depended largely on etymologies, was long since discredited. 
Stucken based his theory on certain features of the narratives, for 
which he collected an amazing number of parallels from all over the 
world. Such parallels, however interesting they may be, are not 
convincing. It may happen that certain features of a tale, that is 
historical, may be analogous to certain features of a mythical story 
which comes from the antipodes. 

Winckler, in his Geschichte Israels, Vol. II (1900), adopted and 
extended this point of view. He, however, built less upon parallels 
from remote nations, and more upon the recurrence of characteristic 
numbers. In his view the four wives of Jacob are the four phases 
of the moon; the twelve sons are the twelve months; the seven children 
of Leah are the gods of the days of the week; the three-hundred pieces 
of silver given to Benjamin are the thirty days of the last month ; the 
five changes of raiment are the five intercalary days. Building in part 
upon such analogies, and in part upon the undeniable fact that the 
Hebrews are of Semitic origin, and probably inherited a part of the 
Semitic stock of myth and tradition, Winckler analyzes the early narra- 
tives of Israel's history into what he considers their fundamental 
elements. He naturally begins with the narratives of Abraham, the 
stories concerning whom revolve about Hebron. With Abraham Lot 
is associated, so the two must be the gemini, called by the Romans 
Castor and Pollux. Abraham's wife Sarah was also his sister; it is 
quite clear, therefore, that they are identical with Tammuz and Ishtar, 
who in Babylonian mythology bore similar relations to each other. 
In Babylonia Ishtar was the daughter of the moon-god, Sin. Abraham 
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must have been a moon-god, for the biblical traditions represent 
him as migrating first from Ur, the center of the worship of the moon- 
god in southern Babylonia, and then from Haran, the home of this 
cult in northern Mesopotamia. Confirmation of this view is found in 
many other details. The 318 men with which Abraham put to flight the 
armies of Cherdolaomer and his allies are the 318 days during which 
the moon is visible during the year. Kirjatharba, the old name of 
Hebron, means "the city of four," but Arba must be the name of a god, 
as in the Assyrian city-name, Arba-ili, since in Babylonia all gods are 
denoted by numbers. "Four" as a designation of a god can only 
refer to the moon, the number representing its four phases. The other 
center of Abrahamic tradition is Beersheba, "the seven wells." Seven, 
like four in Kirjatharba, must be the name of a god. This deity 
must also be the moon-god, since the number designates the number 
of days in each of his phases. Since the traditions concerning Isaac 
are also connected with Beersheba, Isaac, too, is the same moon-god. 
The Jacob narratives are next taken up, but the way in which 
Winckler makes Jacob a moon-hero has already been indicated in 
describing his method. The third chapter is occupied with a discus- 
sion of Joseph, who is recognized as the hero of the tribe of Ephraim, 
the center of whose traditions was Shechem. Winckler identi- 
fies Joseph with the Baal-berith of Jud. 8:33, whom, as noted in a 
former article, his pupil Erbt regards as a deity which played a very 
important r61e in the history. Winckler sees in Joseph a different 
circle of traditions from those embodied in the Abraham and Jacob 
legends. Joseph is a Tammuz and a sun-god. As in Babylonia the 
sun-god was the son of the moon-god, so the sun-god Joseph was the 
son of the moon-god Jacob. It was for this reason that tradition 
connected Joseph in marriage with the daughter of a priest of the 
Egyptian temple at On, for the god of On, Re, was also a sun-god. 
The dream of Joseph in which his father and brethern did obeisance 
to him, indicates that the moon and stars are inferior to the sun. The 
story that Joseph was cast into a pit, is a survival of the story of the 
descent of Ishtar, the sister of Joseph-Tammuz, into the underworld. 
Joseph's guarding of his father's flocks is a form of the sun-myth, 
for in such myths the spring-sun is now represented as a shepherd and 
now as a hunter. 
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Edom-Esau is treated next. He, too, is a sun-myth. His hairi- 
ness and redness are both proofs of this. He is a hunter, the myth 
of the sun of springtime taking this form in Edom rather than the 
shepherd form which it assumed in the Joseph-story. Moses, also, 
under Winckler's touch becomes a sun-myth. He, too, is Tammuz- 
Yahweh- Osiris. The proofs in this case do not afford such striking 
analogies, but his horns suggest the "Possessor of horns," an epithet of 
an Arabian god, and the staff with which he performs magic wonders 
is the staff of Orion, borne by Tammuz-Yahweh. 

Joshua, again, is, to Winckler, but Moses in another form. He is 
a Yahweh hero, whom Winckler identifies with Baal-Tamar, or 
Baalat-Tamar, lord of the palm tree. Joshua was the hero of 
Benjamin — the form that the myth took in that tribe. The Judges 
are, to Winckler's view, no more historical. Ehud is a sun-myth, 
Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, and Jair moon-gods, while Samson is 
so surely a sun-myth that Winckler does not even stop to prove it. 
In these arguments numbers again play an important part : Gideon's 
three-hundred men make it impossible to regard him in any other 
light than a moon-god, while Jair's thirty sons who rode on thirty 
asses and who possessed thirty cities are enough to condemn him to 
the same limbo. Nor does the mythological material cease with the 
period of the Judges. Saul, who attacked the Ammonites at Jabesh 
Gilead by night, and who had 300,000 men from Israel and 30,000 
from Judah is a moon-hero — a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
seven sons of his in II Samuel, 21. Jonathan, on the other hand, 
is a sun-hero. Saul's consultation of the witch of Endor is an element 
of a sun-myth which has been grafted on to the moon-myths. It is 
identical with the myth of Gilgamesh, who in Babylonia sought his 
friend Eabani in the underworld. 

Winckler's method finds its greatest triumph in the stories of 
David, who under his touch dissolves into a perfect galaxy of sun- 
myths. David is a Tammuz. This is proved by his shepherd boy- 
hood, by his fights with the lion, the bear, and with Goliath, by his 
marriage with Bathsheba, who is an Ishtar, and by his conquests of 
Jerusalem, Ammon, and Moab. The solar character of David is 
further shown by the presence of the same myths in another form in 
his family history. The story of Amnon and Tamar is, in Winckler's 
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view, but another form of the myth of Tammuz and Ishtar. Tamar's 
"garment of divers colors" being Joseph's coat, which naturally 
reappears here since both are but legendary transformations of a 
garment of the goddess Ishtar. Absalom, moreover, is, in Winckler's 
view, only a sun-myth. The story of Nabal and Abagail is also but 
the story of Tammuz and Ishtar over again. This accounts for 
Nabal's death. Similarly, through nearly eighty pages of discussion, 
the solar character of the David stories is traced. Solomon, as the son 
of David, partakes of his solar character. Some features of the narra- 
tive, such as the number of his wives, his marriage with a princess of 
Musru, (which Winckler holds to be a North Arabian country and 
not Egypt), his enormous wealth, the visit of the queen of Sheba, and 
the three adversaries who arose against him exhibit mythological 
influence upon the narratives of his reign. 

These views Winckler has since expressed with greater or less 
fulness and some modifications in detail in a number of publications. 
These publications are: Himmels- und Weltenbild der Babylonier 
als Grundlage der Weltanschauung und Mythologie oiler Volker, 1901 ; 
Abraham als Babylonier, 1903; the third edition of Schrader's 
Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, the first half of which 
Winckler rewrote; Der alte Orient und die Geschichtsforschung, 
1906; and Die jilngsten Kampfer wider den Panbabylonismus, 1907. 
In his Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch, 1901, he found the same 
astromythological basis for many of the stories of early Moham- 
medanism. 

Professor Zimmern, of Leipzig, belongs to the same pan-Baby- 
lonian school, though in his publications he has not given quite so 
much prominence as Winckler to mere numbers, nor wandered quite 
so far in pursuit of the phases of the moon. The second half of the 
third edition of Schrader's Keilinschriften und das A Ite Testament, which 
treats of the religion, is from Zimmern's pen. He finds much Baby- 
lonian influence in the Bible. Although he introduces many features 
of his own, he follows in general the lines laid down by Gunkel in his 
Schopfung und Chaos, on which he had been a colaborer, having sup- 
plied the Assyriological material for Gunkel. Zimmern holds (KA T 3 , 
376 ff.) that the adoption of the Babylonian flood-story and its incor- 
poration into the Old Testament, shows that the Hebrews identified 
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Yahweh with Marduk. It was natural, therefore, that in course of time 
they should apply to the Messiah stories told of Marduk. These were 
taken over by the early Christians, who were Jews, into Christianity 
and applied to Jesus. The Babylonian Marduk is accordingly 
largely responsible, in Zimmern's view, for the biblical pictures of 
Yahweh and of Christ. The conception of the pre -existence of Christ 
expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians and in the Gospel of John 
arose from the application to him, through the medium of Jewish 
apocalyptic, of conceptions originally entertained of Marduk. The 
wonderful birth of Christ (Matt., chap. 1, Luke, chaps. 1 and 2, and 
Rev., chap. 12) is, he holds, an adaptation of a story of the birth of 
Marduk. The fight of Michael with the dragon is a late borrowing 
of Marduk's battle with Tiamat. The conception of Christ as a 
kingly Redeemer shows, he contends, the influence of the Alexander- 
Gilgamesh myth. In the accounts of the passion of Christ many 
Babylonian elements are also traced. With his weeping over Jeru- 
salem and his agony Zimmern compares Assurbanipal who appears in 
the character of a penitent-expiator according to two inscriptions, 
and who in Zimmern's opinion was the prototype of the "Servant of 
Yahweh" in Isaiah, chap. 53. The death of Christ is the death of 
Marduk and Tammuz; his descent to hell, the story of Ishtar's de- 
scent retold ; his resurrection, a repetition of the resurrection of Marduk 
and Tammuz; the ascension of Christ is compared to that of Ishtar 
and Nergal and to the Parsee conception of the ascent of the soul to 
heaven; while his enthronement at the right hand of God is the 
enthronement of Marduk, described in the creation epic . The marriage - 
feast of the Lamb in the Apocalypse is said to be the marriage of Mar- 
duk and Zarpanit at the Babylonian new year's festival. The parousia 
finds a parallel in the story of Bel and Labbu, while a prototype to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is found in the Babylonian triad of Ea, 
Marduk, and the fire-god. All the twelves in the Bible, from the 
twelve sons of Jacob in Genesis to the twelve gates of the New 
Jerusalem in Revelation, are said to be influenced by the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Zimmern, like Gunkel, deals more with the New 
Testament than Winckler does. He also finds his points of influence 
in various myths, in few of which the astral element is emphasized ; 
but his applications cut as deeply as those of Winckler, and, because 
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of the examples he has selected, strike nearer to the heart of the 
commonly accepted Christian teaching. 

Pastor Alfred Jeremias is a thorough convert to Winckler's method 
of investigating history and of interpreting the Old Testament. He 
and Winckler have begun a series of pamphlets in the defense of pan- 
Babylonianism entitled Im Kampf um den alten Orient. In Jeremias' 
large work, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, the second 
edition of which appeared in 1906, Winckler's astro-mythological 
methods as well as most of his results are adopted. Like Winckler he 
makes much in his mythological argument of the r61e played by num- 
bers in the early narratives of the Bible. He does not always deny, 
however, all historical character to the patriarchs. In spite of the 
mythical elements which he finds in the Jacob stories, he holds, for 
example, that Jacob was a historical person. While claiming that the 
twelve sons of Jacob are the zodiacal signs, he admits that they, too, 
may have been historical personages, for he adds real history some- 
times coincides with mythology in this matter of numbers. His illus- 
tration of this is even more telling than Jeremias seems to realize. 
The Kaiser, he says, has six sons and a daughter, a number which 
corresponds to the seven planets including Venus — an admission 
which reveals in Jeremias a saving sense of humor. Should this 
sense prove contagious, and the other members of the pan-Babylonian 
school be exposed to it, the investigations of this school might yet be 
transferred to a solid foundation. 

Jensen's chief contribution to the work of this astro-mythological 
school is his great book Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, 
1906, though, as noted in a former article, an acute paper of his on 
Elamite proper names had an important influence in starting the 
whole movement. In the larger work just referred to Jensen with 
characteristic originality takes a path of his own. 

His starting-point is the Gilgamesh epic, of which he has been a 
student for many years, having translated and annotated it for the 
sixth volume of Schrader's Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek. This epic 
consists of various legends and myths from different ages woven to- 
gether around the fortunes of the hero Gilgamesh. It opens with a 
description of a great oppression in the city of Erech. Gilgamesh 
apparently came to the help of the city, and became its ruler. Soon 
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his rule became so unpopular, that at the cry of his subjects the god- 
dess Aruru created a rival, Eabani. In the story of the creation of 
this wild man, we have a parallel to the account of Adam's creation 
in Genesis, chap. 2. Through the charms of a woman, Eabani was 
enticed to Erech and became the friend of Gilgamesh. The story of 
this enticement affords a parallel to Genesis, chap. 3. Eabani be- 
came the friend and companion of Gilgamesh, and together they 
chastized Elam, invading the sacred grove of its god, Humbaba. 
Later the goddess Ishtar fell in love with Gilgamesh, and when her 
love was spurned, ascended to heaven and complained of him to her 
father Anu. Anu then created for Ishtar a heavenly bull, to destroy 
these men, but they fought with the bull and killed him. Finally, 
Ishtar secured the death of Eabani, after which Gilgamesh determined 
to seek out his ancestor, Parnapishtim, who had been deified, to learn 
his secret of immortality, and to be cured of a loathsome disease with 
which Ishtar had smitten him. In order to do this he had to under- 
take a long journey, traverse the steep mountains of Mashu, the passes 
of which were guarded by scorpion-men, pass through a park of pre- 
cious stones, cross both the "Salt River" and the "Waters of Death" 
to the Island of the Blessed. All this he accomplished and heard 
from Parnapishtim the story of the deluge. The epic concludes with a 
canto devoted to the efforts of Gilgamesh to obtain access to his dead 
friend Eabani, and to bring him back to life. Jensen regards all the 
stories of the poem as various phases of a sun-myth, and in his latest 
interpretation of it, thinks that the localities referred to mark the track 
of the sun. Thus the mountains of Mashu are the Lebanons, the 
"park of precious stones" is the Phoenician coast, the "Salt River," 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the "Waters of Death," the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In a book of more than a thousand pages this scholar has endeav- 
ored to prove that all the biblical stories and nearly all that is regarded 
as biblical history are but transformations of one or another of 
the parts of the stories of the epic. He takes Israel tribe by tribe and 
grouping together all the tales connected with each tribe, seeks to find 
the points of resemblance between them and Gilgamesh, Eabani, or 
Parnapishtim. In this way Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, Eleasar 
(Gen.,chap. 24), Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, 
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Samson, Samuel, Saul, David, Absalom, Solomon, Hadad (I Kings 
11:17 ff.), Elijah, Ahab, Elisha, Baasha, Jonah, Tobias, Tobit, Jesus, 
and John the Baptist — time would fail to tell of all — are, when their 
masks are pierced, nothing but one of the three heroes of the epic. 
Sarah, Dinah, and other women — Zipporah, Rachel, Rebecca — are 
but transformed "hierodules." 

Jensen's method at its best may be seen by a glance at one of his 
strongest cases — the argument by which he proves that Saul and his 
servant (I Sam., chap, o), are but Eabani and the hierodule in another 
form. 

1. Eabani was with a hierodule — a Saul was with a servant, 
servant of Ishtar. 

2. Eabani was invited by the hierodule Saul was invited by the servant to go 
to go with her to Erech to Gil- with him to a city to Samuel, 
gamesh. 

3. Eabani agreed. Saul agreed. 

4. They came to the city of Gil- They came to the city of Samuel. 
gamesh. 

5. There a feast was being celebrated. There a feast was being celebrated. 

6. They met with maidens (or women). They met with maidens. 

7. They indicated to Eabani where to They indicated to Saul and his servant 
find Gilgamesh. where to find Samuel. 

8. Eabani had been announced to Saul was announced to Samuel the 
Gilgamesh by two dreams. day before by a dream. 

9. Eabani came to Gilgamesh. Saul came to Samuel. 

10. And was by him entertained as a And was by him entertained as a guest. 

guest. 
This is one of Jensen's strongest instances. The points of resemblance 
are here much more numerous and more close than is usually the case. 
Even including the dreams the experiences are not different from 
those which are happening every year to those who travel in the Orient. 
But for the dreams to announce the coming, the present writer could by 
this method prove that at least once in his life he, too, has been Eabani. 

Jensen apparently believes that the narratives in which he can 
detect these Gilgamesh sagas are entirely unhistorical. As an illus- 
tration the stories of Ahab may be taken. Noting that Omri is 
mentioned in the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, and that on the 
black obelisk of Shalmeneser Jehu is called Omri's son, Jensen 
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declares that Jehu was the son and successor of Omri, and that Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jotham were introduced into the narrative under the 
influence of the myth. The fact that Shalmeneser mentions Ahab 
also in one of his inscriptions, is brushed aside. The Asyrian form 
of the name (A-ha-ab-bu "^"Sir-'-la-ai) is sufficiently different from 
the Hebrew form of the name to permit Jensen to deny that it 
refers, as is generally supposed, to "Ahab the Israelite." 

The most surprising part of Jensen's book is, however, his treat- 
ment of Jesus. All the important events of Christ's life he regards 
as forms of the Gilgamesh myths. Indeed, he no longer calls the 
writings of the four Evangelists gospels; they are now "mythographs." 

The birth stories Jensen regards as an element foreign to the main 
source. John the Baptist is, however, Eabani, whom Jesus- Gil- 
gamesh at the baptism seeks. The temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness is but a form of Eabani's intercourse with the sun-god in the 
desert. As Eabani returned to Erech, Jesus returned to Nazareth. 
His residence is in the "mythographs" removed to Capernaum, so 
that on the Sea of Galilee versions of the flood-stories, crossing the 
sea in a storm, etc., may be told of him. All such stories are accord- 
ingly versions of Parnapishtim's adventures. Similarly the sending 
of the demons into the herd of swine, the feeding of the four thousand 
with seven loaves, the feeding of the five thousand, the transfiguration 
on a mountain, the entombment, the resurrection, and the ascension, 
are all mythical, being forms of the hydra-headed Gilgamesh epic. 
Even Herodias is an Ishtar and her daughter a "hierodule." Jesus 
was crucified at the Passover and not at the Feast of Tabernacles 
because as a sun-god the autumn festival would have been unsuited 
to his resurrection ! 

The life of the simple folk of the Orient consists of a limited num- 
ber of experiences. These experiences naturally center about foun- 
tains and streams as they cannot live apart from water. Struggles 
with wild animals and with other tribes are also universal experiences. 
The mystery of death, too, and the life of the shades oppresses all and 
fascinates the imagination of all peoples. But to Jensen everyone who 
sits by a well or a stream must be Eabani ; no one can cross a river or 
lake without becoming a Pamapishtim myth; no one can take part 
in a fight without becoming Gilgamesh. 
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The members of this astro-mythological school agree that the high 
civilization of Babylonia enabled it to exert a profound influence upon 
the lands to the west of it. They also agree that large parts of the 
biblical material is a compound of Babylonian myths, and in a few 
instances they agree as to what particular myth has exerted the 
formative influence. Winckler and his followers stand, however, in a 
different class from Jensen. They allow for various astral elements — 
sun-myths, moon-myths, and zodiacal myths — while Jensen confines 
the influence to sun-myths alone and narrows that to the cycle of sun- 
myths which happen to be embodied in one great epic. If the premises 
on which these theories are erected are true in any degree, it would 
seem probable that Winckler, who allows for the play of a larger 
circle of influences, has more nearly represented the real course of 
events than Jensen has. 

What are we to think of all this work? In what degree is it 
true ? Two things must be conceded to these investigators : (i) Baby- 
lonian civilization must have exerted a great influence upon the less 
civilized peoples who surrounded them; and (2) there are cases in 
which it is pretty clear that a story has been heightened by taking up 
into itself an astral element or parts of a sun- myth. These investiga- 
tors have at the bottom, accordingly, sound principles. The appli- 
cation of these principles to concrete cases in the Bible is, however, a 
difficult matter. To do it successfully certain other facts must be 
remembered — principles which these investigators have too often 
ignored, though Winckler and Gunkel have here sinned far less 
seriously than Jensen. These principles are the following: 

1. Not all stories are sun or astral myths. Anthropological studies 
have shown that a substratum of terrestrial events lie at the bottom 
of such ancient stories. Most of the Babylonian stories — even those 
in the Gilgamesh epic have in them as a basis the deeds of a half- 
legendary hero. As Professor Jastrow has shown, the astral element 
was in Babylonia itself a development relatively later than the terres- 
trial. One evidence of this is that the Babylonian word for planet was 
bibbu, "sheep." They had long inspected sheep's livers for omens 
before they turned to the stars, and accordingly transferred to the 
heavens the name of the earthly animal. 

2. Even if an astral or mythical element be recognized in some 
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biblical stories — as, for example, those of Samson — it does not follow 
that this was borrowed from Babylonia. It has long bee a recognized 
that the psychological processes of men are similar the world over, 
and that working on similar objective elements of life they reach 
similar results. To overlook this fact is unscientific. 

3. Such similarity of myth as is found among the ancient Semites 
is much more likely to be due to the influence of their common desert 
and oasis environment in Arabia — the primitive Semitic cradle land — 
combined with similarity of psychological process, than to borrowing 
from Babylonia. All the Semitic peoples had the same heritage of 
myth, and many of the common features might better be called pan- 
Semitic than pan- Babylonian. None of these myths which originated 
in oasis life 1 can rightly be traced to Babylonian influence unless 
they contain features which could have originated in Babylonia 
alone. 

4. The assumption of both Winckler and Jensen seems to be that 
a tale once embodied in literature exerts a lasting influence upon non- 
literary peoples. It is a nice question, and one which we are not yet 
in a position to answer scientifically, whether folklore has more greatly 
influenced literature, or literature, folklore. The influence has, no 
doubt, been reciprocal, but in early times it seems likely that greater 
power was exerted upon literature by folklore, than could be exerted 
in the opposite direction. At least it is unscientific to suppose that 
the form of a tale which in Babylonia was enshrined in literature is 
responsible for every other form of it which may be found in adjacent 
countries. 

5. The greatest defect in the methods of this school — though here 
Jensen and Zimmern sin much more flagrantly than the others — is a 
failure to distinguish between documents which are approximately 
contemporary with the events recorded and documents which are 
removed by several centuries from the events which they describe. 
In the latter we may rightly look for considerable influence from myth 
and legend, in the former it is unthinkable that myth should have dis- 
torted the original picture out of all resemblance to its former self. 
This consideration makes Jensen's treatment of Jesus ludicrous. 

If biblical research is to reap any advantages from the elements of 

1 See the writer's Sketch 0) Semitic Origins, chaps, ii and hi. 
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truth in the work of the pan- Babylonian school, four principles must 
guide the investigators : 

i. There must be due recognition of historical principles in hand- 
ling documents. Events recorded in contemporary documents can 
seldom be mythical. 

2. It must be recognized that a historical element, even if legen- 
dary, is usually combined with a myth when the myth is told as 
history. 

3. The pan-Semitic elements of religious myths must not all be 
credited to Babylonia. Myths of the primitive prototypes of Ishtar 
and Tammuz are far older than Babylonia, and their presence among 
an ancient people is evidence of Semitic kinship, but not of Baby- 
lonian influence. Babylonian influence can only rightly be claimed 
when Babylonian forms of their names are present. 

4. Borrowing from Babylonia can only be predicated in cases 
where elements of the Babylonian civilization or conceptions clearly 
native to Babylonia are present. For example, it is clear that the 
flood-story originated in southern Babylonia. No experience of resi- 
dents of Arabia or Syria could give rise to it. The Creation epic is 
clearly Babylonian. There the struggle with the waters in the marsh- 
lands gave rise to the conception that the world originated in a struggle 
with a sea-dragon. The names Sarai, Milcah, and Haran clearly 
point to Mesopotamian elements in the stories of Abraham, as do the 
names Mordecai (Marduk) and Esther (Ishtar), to Babylonian ele- 
ments in the Book of Esther. The influence of the Creation epic on 
the Jewish apocalypses is also too clear to be successfully disputed. 
Similarly the mystic number in Plato's Republic, Bk. viii, is pretty 
clearly a borrowing of a mathematical conception which could be 
developed only in an old and high civilization like that of Babylonia, 
and which we know was developed there. In cases such as these 
the influence of Babylonia on the outside world can be established. 
If the pan-Babylonians confined their claims to such instances, we 
should all be pan- Babylonians. 

If the principles here indicated can in the future be followed, and 
the defects of method indicated above be remedied, there are still many 
treasures in this field for the enrichment of biblical knowledge. 



